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Testimony of Kennet Monthly Meeting, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, concerning our friend 
CALEB PENNOOK, deceased. 

From a regard to the memory of this our dear 
ancient friend, and the lively recollection we 
have of his fervent religious engagement and 
pious labour amongst us, we believe it a duty we 
owe to survivors, to preserve some account of his 
life and conversation. 

He was born in Hast Marlborough, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, on the 28th day of the 
Ninth month, 1752, of parents in membership with 
the Society of Friends. In early life he was de- 
prived by death of the guardian care of his father, 
which circumstance left him under little re- 
straint, and his disposition being naturally of a 
lively character, led him to seek the company of 
those of congenial views. 

With sueh he was wont to indulge in gaiety 
and merriment, inconsistent with the sobriety of 
a follower of Christ; and was at one time in 
danger of becoming entangled in the snare of 
intemperance. 

But it pleased the Lord to arrest him in his 
downward career. At one time while in the 
nidst of a convivial party, and partaking in the 
vanities that prevailed, he was suddenly smitten 
with powerful convictions of the sinfulness of 
such a course ; and yielding to the impression, 
ceased from further participation in their amuse- 
nents. Though thus divinely favored, he did 
uot fora time wholly choose the Lord ‘for his 
portion, and the God of Jacob for the lot of his 
inheritance ; for after his marriage, which took 
place in the year 1776, he neglected the attend- 
ance of mid-week meetings, saying, he thought 
it foolish in some who attended them. Some 
‘me afterwards a Friend in the ministry was 
‘ncerned to revive in his family the words of Da- 
Vid to his son Solomon, viz. : “ and thou, Solomon, 
ny son, know thou the God of thy father, and 
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serve him with a perfect heart and with a willing 
mind. If thou seek him he will be found of thee, 
but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for 
ever;” by which a lasting impression was made 
on his mind. 

Being thus afresh awakened to a sense of his 
condition, he was made willing to resign himself 
to the guidance and government of Him who 
willeth not the death of him that dieth, but would 
that the wicked should return from his ways 
and live. In after life, when adverting to this 
change he said, [ then saw I had another Mas- 
ter to serve, and had to attend meetings both on 
first-days and in the middle of the week, and of- 
ten to walk eight miles to Monthly meeting. He 
now became very careful in his outward calling, 
not to grasp after the things of this world, lest 
he should lose a better inheritance ; and in his 
dealings with men would rather suffer loss than 
contend for that which was lawfully his own; 
saying, he had enough, and that plenty was sent 
if rightly disposed of. 

Believing himself called to the weighty work 
of a minister of the gospel, so deeply was he im- 
pressed with a sense of the awful responsibility 
that would rest upon him, and of his own unwor- 
thiness, that he evaded a compliance with the 
divine requisition, saying with Moses, “Kill me, 
I pray thee, if thou deal thus with me.” But 
being strengthened to resign himself to Him 
who bad thus called him, he became a faithful 
and devoted minister of the gospel of Christ. 

In the exercise of his gift, he delivered that 
which was given to him to utter with great sim- 
plicity, both of lan and manner ; believing 
that it was not the elegance of words, or the 
manner of expressing them, but the savour of 
life accompanying them, that can alone render 
that which is spoken useful to the hearers. 

We think it may be said of him, in the lan- 

of an Apostle, “‘ My speech and my preach- 
ing were not with enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom, but in demonstration of the spirit and of 
power; that your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” He 
was led at times to speak in a prophetic manner, 
but was cautious of publishing these unfoldings 
of the divine will, unless necessity was laid upon 
him. 

Previous to the separation in the Society, he 
was often impressed with a feeling that something 
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like a dark cloud was hanging over it, but had 
not seen by what way it was to come. And 
when it did approach, he was not enabled to 
discern the true cause at that time; but by turn- 
ing inward to the same power that convicted 
him of evil in his youth, he clearly saw its dan- 

erous tendency ; and during its progress in the 
Bociet , he stood firm in the cause of Truth ; 
and often laboured both publicly and privately 
with those who seceded from us, as long as he 
was able to attend meetings. So strong was the 
testimony he bore against that separating spirit, 
that after he was confined to his house by disease, 
he would, with much earnestnesz, impress on 
Friends who called to see him, the necessity of 
continuing faithful in treating with those who 
had gone out from amongst us. 


The greater part of the meeting to which he 
belonged having joined with the separatists, he, 
with the few Friends that remained, held a meet- 
ing for worship at his own house ; and this little 
company was often favoured with the presence of 
Him who testified, ‘‘that where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” These afterwards became mem- 
bers of Kennet particular meeting, held near 
Parkersville ; which meeting he diligently at- 
tended, rns nothing but indisposition to 

revent him, and often when so feeble that he 
had to be supported from his chair to his seat in 
the meeting-house. 


The manifest bs mere in many Friends from 
plainness in dress, language, and the furniture of 
their houses, was a cause of grief to him; he 
thought that instead of standing in the gap, and 
being way-marks to the people, such were aiding 
in drawing down divine displeasure. With sor- 
row he beheld them falling back into man 

things, inst which our predecessors iunnigh 
much suffering. had maintained a faithful testi- 
mony. Although at times he felt so discouraged, 
when seeing and feeling the many deficiencies 
within our borders, that he was ready to wish 
with the prophet: “ Oh, that I had in the wil- 
derness a lodging place of wayfaring men, that I 
might leave my people and go from them ;” yet 
he was made to believe, and strengthened to de- 
clare publicly, that the testimonies professed b 
Friends were in accordance with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and must prevail. 


A few months before his decease he delivered 
a remarkable testimony at Kennet monthly 
meeting, in which he said, the enemy in order 
to have successful instruments in his hands, has 
tempted ane filling high stations amongst us, 
and has led them off, so that it may be said, the 
leaders of this people have caused them to err; 
and that these are leading away others ; for the 
enemy had gotten up a counterfeit, and not only 
got it up, but had also got it to pass; that if we 
expect a counterfeit to pass, it must nearly resem- 
ble the thing itself, or it will not do; but after 
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all, it will not bear inspection, however 
semblance might be. - In the afternoon 
day, he observed in conversation, that th 
was at times permitted to follow to the y 
and added, “ sometimes he tempts me 
whether I shall ever get inside, bringing all +}, 
sins of my youth before me, and making jy. . 
fear that I have never fully repented ot them, 
And what a sorrowful thing it would be. + 
after all my struggle, I should be cast off at | 
but I am made to feel it is the work of the 
my.” 
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He was able to attend meetings, until within , 
few months of his decease, and was often much 
favoured therein, in the exercise of his gift. }{¢ 
desired that he might be clear of all men in the 
final hour; an hour, he said, that seemed more 
solemn the nearer it drew. In an opportunity 
he had with his family, not long before his d. 
parture, he said, “TI think it right to tell you, 
that last night I lay some hours thinking of ny 
latter end: all seemed pleasant; the scenes of 
my youth were brought up to my remembrance, 
when I so far went into vanity and folly: yet 
all seemed peaceful. The Lord is merciful to 
sinners; he was so to the poor publican; he 
went down to his house justified rather than the 
pharisee. I always found peace in giving up to 
what I found to be my duty, though it led in the 
way of the cross and deep provings. Ani 
‘though the Lord give you the bread of adver- 
sity, and the waters of affliction, yet shall not 
thy teachers be removed into a corner any more; 
but thine eye shall see thy teachers, and thine 
ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, this 
is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the 
right hand, and when ye turn to the left.’” 
He then said, “my time has been lengthened out 
more than I expected; I think a change is near, 
though I feel as well as usual.”’ Soon after, he 
had a paralytic stroke, which confined him to his 
house the remainder of his life. During this pe- 
riod, he appeared to be like one who had noth- 
ing further to do, and in much sweetness 0! 
spirit awaiting the final summons to everlasting 
rest. 


Towards the close, when speaking of his dis- 


y |solution, he said, “it is solemn to think of it; 


but added, “TI shall go well. I shall be safely 
landed. I should be willing if the time had 
come for my release, but I must wait the right 
time.” Toa Friend who had called to see him, 
he said, “Oh! what a nearness I feel, to al! 
that are in unity with Friends. He frequently 
desired, that when his earthly tabernacle ws 
dissolved, he might have an easy ; which 
was granted. His strength gradually declined 
until the 25th of the Eleventh month 1%45, 
when he quietly passed away while sitting 
his chair, in the 92d year of his age. 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right ; for the-end of that man is peace. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 
(Concluded from page 76.) 


« Nothing more easy,” said Harry, ‘‘ than to 
burn part of the Thames, or any other water; I 
mean the gas that I have just told you about, 
whichis called hydrogen. In burning, hydrogen 

roduces water in, like the flame of the can- 
Me. Indeed, hydrogen is that part of the wa- 
ter formed bya eandle burning, that comes from 
the wax. All things that have hydrogen in them 

roduce water in burning, and the more there is 
in them, the more they produce. When pure 
hydrogen burns, nothing comes from it but wa- 
ter, no smoke or soot at all. If you were to 
burn one ounce of it, the water you would get 
would be just nine ounces. There are many 
ways of making hydrogen, besides out of 
steam by the hot gun barrel. I could show it 
ou in a moment by pouring a little sulphuric 
acid mixed with water into a bottle upon a few 
zine or steel filings, and ——- a cork in the 
bottle with a little pipe through it and setting 
fire to the gas that would come from the mouth 
of the pipe. We should find the flame very 
hot, but having searcely any brightness. I 
should like you to see the curious qualities of 
hydrogen, particularly how light it is, so as to 
carry things up in the air; and I wish I had a 
small balloon to fill with it and make it go up to 
the ceiling, or a bag-pipe full of it to blow soap- 
bubbles with, and show how much faster the 
rise than common ones, blown with the breath.” 


“So do I,” interposed Master Tom. 
“ And so,” resumed Harry, “hydrogen, you 
know uncle, is part of water, and just one-ninth 
” 


«As hydrogen is to water, so is a tailor to an 
ordinary individual, eh?” Mr. Bagges remarked. 


“Well now, then, uncle, if hydrogen is the 
tailor’s part of the water, what are the other 
eight parts? The iron turnings used to make 
hydrogen in the gun-barrel, andrusted, take just 
those eight parts from the water in the shape of 
steam, and are so much the heavier. Burn iron 
turnings in the air, and they make the same rust 
and gain just the same in weight. So the other 
eight parts must be found in the air for one 
thing, and in the rusted iron turnings for anoth- 
er, and they must also be in the water; and now 
the question is, how to get at them ?” 

* Out of et Fish for them, I should 
say,’ sugges r. Bagges. 

“Why, so we can,” said Harry. “ Only in- 
stead of hooks and lines, we must use wires— 
two wires, one from one end, the other from the 
other, of a galvanic battery. Put the points 
of these wires into water, a little distance apart, 
and they instantly take the water to pieces. If 
they are of copper, or a metal that will rust 
easily, one of them begins to rust, and air-bubbles 
come up from the other. These bubbles are 





hydrogen. The other part of the water mixes 
with the end of the wire and makes rust. 
But if the wires are of gold, or a metal that 
does not rust easily, air-bubbles*rise from the 
ends of both wires. Collect the bubbles from 
both wires in a tube, and fire them, and 
they turn to water again; and this water is 
exactly the same weight as the quantity that 
has been changed into two gases. Now then, 
uncle, what should you think water wascompos- 
ed of ?” 

“Eh ? well—I suppose of those very identical 
two gases, young gentleman.” 

“Right, uncle. Recollect that the gas from 
one of the wires was hydrogen, the one-ninth of 
water. What should you guess the gas from 
the other wire to be ?”’ 

“ Stop—eh ?—wait a bit—eh—oh !—why, 
the other eight-ninths, to be sure.” 

“Good again, uncle. Now this gas that is 
eight-ninths of water is the gas called oxygen 
that I mentioned just now. This is a very cu- 
rious gas. It won’t burn in air at all itself, like 
gas from a lamp, but it has a wonderful power 
of making things burn that are lighted and put 
into it. If you fill a jar with it—” 

“How do you manage that?” 
inquired. 

“You fill the jar with water,” answered Harry, 
‘Cand you stand it upside down in a vessel full 
of water too. Then you let bubbles of the gas 


Mr. Bagges 


Y | up into the jar, and they turn out the water and 


take its place. Puta stopper in the neck of the 
jar, or hold a glass plate against the mouth of it, 
and you can take it out of the water, and so have 
bottled oxygen. A lighted candle put into a 
jar of oxygen blazes up directly and is consumed 
before you can say ‘Jack Robinson.’ Charcoal 
burns away in it as fast, with beautiful bright 
sparks—phosphorus with a light that dazzles you 
to look at—and a piece of iron or steel just made 
red-hot at the end first, is burnt in oxygen 
quicker than a stick would be in common air. 
The experiment of burning things in oxygen 
beats any fire-works.” 
“Oh, how jolly!’ exclaimed Tom. 


“ Now we see, uncle,” Harry continued, “that 
water is hydrogen and oxygen united together, 
that water is got wherever hydrogen is burnt in 
common air, that a candie won’t burn without 
air, and that when a candle burns there is hy- 
drogen in it burning, and forming water. Now 
then, where does the hydrogen of the candle get 
the oxygen from, to turn into water with it?” 

“ From the air, eh ?” 


“Just so. I can’t stop to tell you of the 
other things which there is oxygen in, and the 
many beautiful and amusing ways of getting it. 
But as there is oxygen in the air, and as oxygen 
makes things burn at such a rate, perhaps you 
wonder why air does not make things burn 
as fast as oxygeu. The reason is that there is 
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something else in the air that mixes with the 
oxygen and weakens it.”’ 
‘‘Makes a sort of gaseous grog of it, eh?” 
said Mr. Z “ But how is that proved?” 
“Why, there is agas, called nitrous gas, which 
if you mix it with oxygen, takes all the oxygen 
into itself, and the mixture of the nitrous gas 
and oxygen, if you put water with it, goes into 
the water. Mix nitrous gas and air together in 
a jar over water, and the nitrous gas takes away 
the oxygen, and then the water sucks up the 
mixed oxygen and nitrous gas, and that part of 
the air which weakens the oxygen is left behind. 
Burning phosphorus in contined air will also 
take all the oxygen from it, and there are other 
ways of doing the same thing. The portion of 
air left behind is called nitrogen. You wouldn’t 
know it from common air by the look : it has no 
color, taste, nor smell, and it won’t burn. But 
things won’t burn in it either ; and any thing on 
fire put into it goes out directly. It isn’t fit to 
breathe ; and a mouse, or any animal, shut up in 
itdies. Itisn’t poisonous, though ; creatures onl 
die in it for want of oxygen, we breathe it wit 
oxygen, and then it does no harm, but good ; forif 
we breathe pure oxygen, we should breathe away 
so violently, that we should soon breathe our 
life out. [ the same way, if the air were no- 
thing but oxygen, a candle would not last above 
a minute. 
“What a tallow-chandler’s bill we should 
have !” remarked Mrs. Wilkinson. 
‘<<If a house were on fire in oxygen,’ as Pro- 
fessor Faraday said, ‘every iron bar, or rafter, 
or pillar, every nail and iron tool, and the fire- 
lace itself; all the zine and copper roofs and 
ie coverings, and gutters and pipes would 
burn, increasing the combus- 
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consume and 
tion.’ ”’ 
“That would be, indeed, burning ‘likea house 
on fire,’”’ observed Mr. Bagges. 

“<Think,’”’ said Harry, continuing his quota- 
tion, “‘‘of the Houses yg Ae ma or a steam- 
engine manufactory. Think of an iron-proof 
chest—no proof against oxygen. Think of a 
locomotive and its train—every engine, every 
carriage, and even every rail would be set on 
fire and burnt up.’ So now, uncle, I think you 
see what the use of nitrogen is, and especially 
how it prevents a candle from burning out too 
fast.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Bagges. “ Well, I will say I 
do think we are under considerable obligations 
to nitrogen.” 

“T have explained to you, uncle,” pursued 
Harry, “how a candle, in burning, turns into 
water, But it turns into something else besides 
that ; there is a stream of hot air going up from 
it that won’t condense into dew ; some of that is 
the nitrogen of the air which the candle has 
taken all the oxygen from. But there is more 
in it than nitrogen. Hold along glass tube over 
a candle, so that the stream of hot air from it 
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may go up through the tube. Hold a jar oy, 
the end of the tube to collect some of the ition 
of hot air. Put some lime-water, which lok. 
quite clear, into the jar ; stop the jar, and <) i 
it up. The lime-water, which was quite clear 
before, turns milky. Then there is some 
made by the burning of the candle that Changes 
the color of the lime-water. That isa gas, tio, 
and you ean collect it and examine it. It is to be 
got from several things, and is a part of all chalk 
marble, and the shells of eggs orshell-fish. T), 
easiest way to make it is by pouring muriatie 9, 
sulphuric acid on chalk or marble. The marble 
or chalk begins to hiss or bubble, and you cap 
collect the bubbles in the same way that you 
can oxygen. The gas made by the candle jy 
burning, and which also is got out of the chalk 
and marble, is called carbonic acid. It puts out 
a light ina moment; it kills any animal that 
breathes it, and it is really poisonous to breathe 
because it destroys life even when mixed with a 
pretty large quantity of common air. The bub- 
bles made by beer when it ferments, are carbon- 
ic acid, so is the air that fizzes out of soda-water, 
and it is good to swallow though it is deadly to 
breathe. It is got from chalk by burning the 
chalk as well as by putting acid to it, and bun- 
ing the carbonic acid out of chalk makes the 
chalk lime. This is why people are killed some- 
times by getting in the way of the wind that 
blows from limekilns.” 
“Of which it is advisable carefully to keep to 
the windward,” Mr. Wilkinson observed. 
“The most curious thing about carbonic acid 
,” proceeded Harry, “isitsweight. Although 
it is only a sort of air, it is so heavy that you 
can pour it from one vessel into another. You 
may dip a cup of it and err it down upon 4 
candle, and it will put the candle out, which 
would astonish an ignorant person ; because car- 
bonic acid gas is as invisible as the air, and the 
candle seems to be put out by nothing. A soap-bub- 
ble of common air, floats on it like wood on wa- 
ter. Its weight is what makes it collect in brew- 
ers’ vats ; and also in wells, where it is produc- 
ed naturally ; and owing to its collecting in such 
places it causes the deaths we sooften hear about 
of those who go down into them without proper 
eare. It is found in many springs of water, 
more or less ; and a great deal of it comes out of 
the earth in some places. Carbonic acid gas 1s 
what stupefies the in the Grotto del Cane. 
Well, but how is earbonic acid gas made by the 
candle ?”’ 
‘‘T hope with your candle you'll throw some 
light upon the subject,” said uncle Bagges. 
“T hope so,” answered Harry. ‘“Recollect t 
is the burning of the smoke, or soot, or carbon 
of the candle that makes the candle-flame bright. 
Also that the candle won’t burn without ar. 
Likewise that it will not burn in nitrogen, or 2! 
that has been deprived of oxygen. So the car 
bon of the candle mingles with oxygen, in burn- 
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ing, to make carbonic acid gas, just as the hy- 
drogen does to form water. Carbonic acid gas, 
then, is carbon or charcoal dissolved in oxygen. 
Here is black soot getting invisible and chang- 
inginto air ; and this seemsstrange, uncle, doesn’t 
s+, 9) 


“Ahem! Strange, if true,” answered Mr. 
Bagges “Eh? well! I suppose it’s all 
ri t.” 


“Quite so, uncle. Burn carbon or charcoal 
either in the air or in oxygen, and it is sure 
always to make carbonic acid, and nothing else, 
if it is dry. No dew or mist gathers in a cold 
glass jar if you burn dry charcoal in it. The 
chareoal goes entirely into carbonic acid gas, 
and leaves nothing behind but ashes, which are 
only earthy stuff that was in the charcoal, but 
not part of the charcoal itself. And now, shall 
I tell you something about carbon ?” 

« With all my heart,” assented Mr. Bagges. 

«] said there was carbon or charcoal in all 
common lights—so there is in every common 
kind of fuel. If you heat coal or wood away 
from the air, some gas comes away, and leaves 
behind coke from coal, and charcoal from wood ; 
both carbon, though not pure. Heat carbon as 
mnch as you will in a close vessel, and it does 
not change in the least ; but let the air get to it 
and then it burns and flies off in carbonic acid 

is makes carbon so convenient for fuel. 
ut it is ornamental as well as useful, uncle. 
The diamond is nothing else than carbon.” 

“The diamond, eh? You mean the black 
diamond.” 

“No, the diamond, really andtruly. The dia- 
mond is only carbon in the shape of a crystal.” 

“Eh? and can’t some of your clever chemists 
events a little bit of carbon, and makea Koh- 
i-noor ?”” 

“Ah, uncle, perhaps we shall, some day. In 
the mean time, I suppose, we must be content 
with making carbon so brilliant as it is in the 
flame of a candle. Well; now you see that a 
candle-flame is vapor burning, and the vapor, 
in burning, turns into water and carbonic acid 
gas. The oxygen of both the carbonic acid gas 
and the water comes from the air, and the hy- 
drogen and carbon together are the vapor. They 
are distilled out of the melted wax by the heat. 
But, you know, carbon alone can’t be distilled 
by any heat. It can be distilled, though, when 
it 18 joined with hydrogen, as it is in the wax, 
and then the mixed hydrogen and carbon rise in 
gas of the same kind as the gas in the streets, 
and that also is distilled by heat from coal. So 
a candle is a little gas manufactory in itself, that 
ar! the gas as fast as it makes it.” 

aven’t you pretty nearly come to your can- 
dle’s end?” said Mr. Wilkinson, j 

“Nearly. I only want to tell uncle, that the 

burning of a candle is almost exactly like our 


breathing. Breathing is consuming oxygen, 


only not so fast as burning. In breathing we 
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throw out water in vapor and carbonic acid from 
our lungs, and take oxygen in. Oxygen is as 
necessary to support the life of the body as it is 
to keep up the flame of a candle.” 

“So,” said Mr. Bagges, “man is a candle, 
eh? and Shakespeare knew that, I suppose (as 
he did most things,) when he wrote 


“ Out, out, brief candle!” 


Well well; we old ones are moulds, and you 
young squires are dips and rushlights, eh? i 
more to tell us about the candle ?’ 

“T could tell you a great deal more about oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen, and carbon, and water, and 
breathing, that Professor Faraday said, if I had 
time; but you should go and hear him yourself, 
uncle.” 

“Eh? well! I think I will. Some of us 
seniors may learn something from a juvenile lec- 
ture, at any rate, if given by a Faraday. And 
now, my boy, I will tell you what,” added Mr. 
Bagges, “1 am very glad to find you so fond of 
study and science: and you deserve to be en- 
couraged : and so I’ll give you a what-d’ye-call- 
it? a Galvanic Battery on your next birth-day ; 
and so much for your teaching your old uncle 
the chemistry of a candle.” 

Dickens's Household Words. 





DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


We have received, just before going to press, 
the following communication from our friend 
Joseph Sturge. Our readers will have learned 
from the ordinary journals that, in company 
with Elihu Burritt, and Frederic Wheeler, he 
proceeded, after the Congress at Frankfort, to 
the seat of the war between Denmark and the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. The ad- 
dress, just issued, contains the interesting details 
of this mission of peace, as furnished by them- 
selves.—London Friend. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE LATE PEACE CONGRESS AT 
FRANKFORT. 

You are, perhaps, generally aware, that on 
the morning of the last sitting of the Congress, 
a gentleman of high respectability from Berlin, 
applied to the Bureau for permission to present 
a memorial, signed by several distinguished indi- 
viduals of that city. This memorial requested 
the Congress to investigate the merits of the 
controversy now pending between Denmark and 
the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. On consid- 
eration, it was decided that such an investigation 
could not be entered upon without violating one 
of the rules which had been adopted for the reg- 
ulation of the proceedings, and which proscribed 
any direct allusion to the political events of the 
day. Nevertheless, many of the members of 
the Congress were inspired with an earnest de- 
sire that no favourable opportunity should be 
lost for interposing pacific counsels, with the 
hope of preventing the further effusion of blood, 
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and of promoting an amicable adjustment of the 
difference. . 

Entertaining this hope, and disclaiming all 
intention of entering on the merits of the case, 
we ventured, solely on our own responsibility, to 
proceed to the theatre of the contest, for the 
purpose of entreating the contending parties to 
refer the whole question at issue to the decision 
of enlightened and impartial arbitrators, and 
thus to spare themselves the further infliction 
of the calamities and horrors of a war, which 
could never satisfactorily settle the matter in 
dispute, and which is contemplated with pain 
and sorrow by the friends of religion and hu- 
manity throughout the world. 

In order to prevent any misapprehension in 
regard to the object of our voluntary mission, 
we embodied the views expressed in the preced- 
ing Paragraphs in a written statement, intended 
to be presented in the first place to the authori- 
ties of Schleswig-Holstein. We arrived at 
Kiel in the evening of the 2nd of September, 
and the next day waited upon the President of 
the Representative Assembly and several mem- 
bers of that body, upon the Burgomaster, per- 
sons connected with the University, and other 
influential individuals, representing different 
classes of the community, and explained to them 
the object of our visit. Although a fixed deter- 
mination was manifest to resist force by force to 
the last extremity, yet, without a single excep- 
tion, they expressed their willingness to leave 
the whole question at issue to impartial arbitra- 
tion. 


On the following day, we proceeded to Rends- 
burg, the principal fortress in Holstein, and then 
the seat of the Schleswig-Holstein Government ; 
and waited upon the Stadtholders and other 
members of the Government. They received us 
with great courtesy, and listened with serious at- 
tention to our written statement, and to the con- 
siderations and arguments which we urged in 
favour of arbitration, as an equitable and practi- 
cable mode of settling the existing difficulty. 
They replied that it was quite impossible for the 
Government of the Duchies to make any propo- 
sition, and that we must distinctly understand, 
that we had no mission from them to the Danish 
Government. But they added, 

That they should be willing to refer the claims 
of the Duchies to the decision of enlightened 
and impartial arbitrators, provided Denmark 
would also submit its claims to the same tribu- 
nal, reserving for eventual arrangement the ap- 
pointment, composition, and junsdiction of the 

sourt. 

We reduced this reply to writing, and after- 
wards submitted it to their examination, when 
they assented to its accuracy. 

Having obtained this declaration from the Gov- 
ernment of the Duchies, we left the next morning 


for Copenhagen, where we arrived on the 10th in- 
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Eee 
stant, after having been detained several days in 


quarantine. 

We readily obtained separate interviews wit) 
the Prime Minister, and with the Minister ¢¢ 
Foreign Affairs, who received us with great cor. 
diality and kindness. We presented to them , 
written statement of the object of our missin, 
and of what had transpired at Rendsburg. , 
invited their especial attention to the Treaty ¢ 
Alliance between Denmark and the Duchics 
bearing date 1533, which was renewed in 1629 
and confirmed at Travendahl in 1700; by which 
“the contracting parties bound themselves my. 
tually to assist each other, and, with respect to 
any differences that might arise between them, 
they agreed to adjust them, not by means of 
arms, but by means of councillors constituted as 
arbitrators, on the part of each, and disengaged 
from their oath of allegiance.’ We concluded 
our statement in these words :-— 

““We come as private individuals, invested 
with no political authority. But we know that 
we represent the convictions and sympathies of 
millions, both on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic; and we entreat the Danish Gover. 
ment, in the name of our common Christianity, 
to arrest the further slaughter of those to whom 
God has united them, not only by the ties of 
the universal brotherhood of man, but also by 
close affinity and neighbourhood, and whom they 
even consider as their own countrymen. We 
earnestly appeal to them to put an end to this 
unnatural and deplorable war, and to accept a 
mode of settlement which shall recognise and 
establish the just rights of both parties, and heal 
the breach which the sword has made between 
them.”” We added afew verbal remarks, and 
among others tothe effect that Denmark, by 
this mode of settlement, would release herself 
from those obligations to foreign diplomacy 
which might obstruct the full development of 
her free institutions. 

Both the ministers expressed their desire to 
effect a satisfactory and pacific arrangement. 
They said they were sensible of the evils of the 
war, and were anxious to bring it to a speedy 
termination, by an amicable mode of adjustment. 
At our last interview with the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, he said substantially, that if the 
Government of the Duchies would authorise a 
plan or basis of arbitration, the Danish Govern- 
ment would take it into immediate consideration. 
We subsequently received the declaration, that 
they accepted the principle of arbitration to the 
same extent, that it was accepted by the Schles- 
wig-Holstein Government at Rendsburg. _ 

~Having received this reply, we returned to Kiel, 
to communicate it to the Government of the Du- 
chies, and to endeavour to induce a direct nego 
tiation on the composition, appointment, and ju- 
risdiction of the Court of Arbitration. On the 
23rd and 24th inst., we met the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who authorised a plan of arbi- 
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ibed by the treaty between the two 
mio which ro have referred. He also 
sopointed a gentleman to meet any one the Dan- 
Government should be “ene commission, 
se of ing upon the measure re- 
ie ei cary his oli into effect. Steps have 
ie taken to bring these parties together as 
early as possible ; and, one of our number (Elihu 
Burritt,) will remain at Hamburgh, for a few 
weeks, with a view of doing all in his power to 
fyeilitate and expedite this preliminary stage of 
negotiation. : 

Although you were in no way responsible for 
our voluntary mission, yet, as it originated in 
the Memorial addressed to the Peace Congress 
from Berlin, and knowing the deep interest felt 
on the subject, we have deemed it right to lay 
this statement before you. There may yet be 
difficulties in the way of a final and satisfactory 
settlement between the contending parties; but 
we have great confidence that those with whom 
it now rests, will be able to bring it to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. And, indeed, it has 
filled us with astonishment as well as sorrow, 
that this unnatural war, in which brother is ar- 
rayed against brother, and even father against 
son, should ever have been declared, or have 
continued so long, with men at the head of both 
Governments, who appear to feel strongly those 
obligations of humanity, and of the religion of 
Christ, which impose upon them the solemn 
duty to settle the difference by reason and jus- 
tice, and not by an appeal to brute force. If 
such an arrangement be not now effected, we be- 
lieve that it will be mainly attributable to the 
interference of the great European Powers, con- 
trary to the wish of one of the contending par- 
ties, as indicated in the London Protocol of the 
2nd of August—a document which has excited 
strong dissatisfaction in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants of the Duchies, and in which millions in 
other portions of Europe largely participate. 

If the steps now in progress shall result in a 
pacific solution of this aggravated difficulty, we 
hope that the friends of peace will be encouraged 
to labour, with renewed zeal and activity, to 
substitute, in every case of international contro- 
versy, the arbitration of reason, justice, and hu- 
— for the cruel and barbarous decision of the 
sword, 

Josepu Srurae, England. 
Eciav Burritt, United States. 
Feepertc WHeever, England. 


Hamburgh, September 25th, 1850. 





Postmaster Frankiin.—In 1754, Benj. 
Franklin was Postmaster under the Government, 
with their permission to make “ £6,000 of con- 
tinental money if he could,’’ out of the whole 
post-office Department in America. The very 
hext year he gave the astounding notice, that the 
mail, which had run once a fortnight to New 
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England, would start once a week the year 
round, whereby answers might be obtained to let- 
ters between Philadelphia and Boston in 3 weeks, 
which before had required six weeks. In 1774 
it was announcedin all the papers of the colony, 
that “John Perkins engages to ride post, to car- 
ry the mail once a week from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, and will take along or bring back 
led horses or any parcel.”” When a post rider 
proposed starting, notice was given of his in- 
tention by advertisement, also by the town crier, 
for several days in advance. In 1790, the 
number of post-offices had increased through the 
country to seventy-five. 





WONDERS OF RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


Your London tradesman seats himself in a 
first class carriage at Euston-square, at five 
o'clock in the evening, with the luxury of easy 
cushions to rest upon, the softest and warmest 
of rugs for his feet, and a lamp throwing its sof- 
tened light from above over the whole interior. 
Even ventilation is not lost sight of as another 
essential comfort. Six hours afterwards he finds 
himself seated at supper at his hotel in Manches- 
ter. Next day he takes a run through our 
manufacturers’ or merchants’ warehouses; selects 
a bale of goods here, and, perhaps, five or ten 
elsewhere; dines at three or four o’clock; is in 
the express train, with his face to London, by a 
little after five again; sleeps at home, after a 
jaunt of nearly 400 miles, and an absence of only 
about thirty hours, without the loss of a night’s 
rest. The next morning, when he visits his es- 
tablishment in London—=say at nine o’clock—he 
finds the fabrics which he had finished selecting 
at Manchester the evening before; no matter 
whether at one warehouse or fifty, and without 
regard to weight, whether 500 pounds, or 50 
or 100 tons, lying at his shop door. If the 
mention of a reality so extraordinary as this fails 
to awaken thoughts akin to those excited by the 
story of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, it may be 
questioned whether the reader, could he have all 
the details, all the machinery, all the activity of 
mind and body, all the skill and ingenuity which 
have been at work in the interval of fifteen to 
seventeen hours, in the packing, transport and 
delivery of these goods, placed before him at a 
glance, would not marvel more at the bare facts 
thus revealed than even at the extravagances of 
eastern romance. Were these goods endowed 
with power to look after themselves, to walk to 
the station, take their tickets and their places in 
the wagons, and unload and deliver themselves 
at their journey’s end, railways have been long 
enough at work now to have suppressed vulgar 
surprise ; but when it is recollected that a bale of 
goods is so much inert matter, depending for 
its safety in care in — ona simple label, 
and the intelligence brought to bear upon it in 
every direction where it passes—that it is one of 
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six or seven thousand packages which pass through 
the Company’s hands every day, and that what- 
ever accident attends it, (whether it be left at a 
wrong station, misdirected, overcharged, lost or 
stolen,) there must be such an account kept of 
it and recorded in the Company’s books, that the 
superintendent of the department may be able 
to put his finger upon it and say almost at once 
where the error originated, and who is to blame; 
and if this were not done, in less than two days 
the whole business of the Company would 
thrown into a mass of inextricable confusion: a 
glimmering idea may be formed of the feat 
which has to be accomplished, and which, regu- 
lar as clock-work almost, is accomplished.— 
Youth’s Gazette. 
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this Yearly Meeting, with a brief outline of the 
subjects which occupied its attention, appeared in 
our last number. As the printed minutes are ex- 
pected to come to hand in a few days, we shall re- 
serve till their arrival the principal part of our in- 
formation respecting the proceedings of that body. 
A few particulars from the notes of the Editor, 
made while there, will however be given in the 
present number. 

Although this Meeting is estimated to contain 
about one-third of the members of our religious so- 
ciety residing on the continent of North America, 
and the Friends composing it are spread over a 
large extent of country, much of which has been 
quite recently reclaimed from the primeval forests, 
yet when the representatives from their fifteen 
Quarterly Meetings were called at the first session, 
only three failed to answer to their names; and 
two of these had taken care to forward to the Meet- 
ing the reason of their absence ; while a neighbour 
of the third, who resided in Iowa, though not au- 
thorized to render an excuse, informed the Meeting 
that some members of the family of the absentee 
were indisposed. 

Epistles from all the other Yearly Meetings, ex- 
cept that of Dublin, were received and read; and 
eight thousand copies of the London general epistle, 
and an equal number of the epistle from the same 
Meeting to its junior members, were directed to be 
printed for circulation throughout the Yearly 
Meeting. 

On Sixth day, the 4th, the meeting engaged in 
the consideration of the state of society, by read- 
ing the queries and the answers thereto from the 
coastituent quarters, when many judicious re- 
marks and much weighty counsel were offered, the 
substance of which was collected and concentrated 
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by the clerk, and read to ihe meeting before the 
close of the session. This summary was |e, for 
correction with the clerk, who, at a subsequen: 
sitting, produced it as corrected with some enlarge, 
ments, embracing the substance of communications 
addressed to the meeting after the first C88Ay Wag 
prepared. This will, no doubt, appear in the prin. 
ed minutes. 

The application for the establishment of 4 poy 
quarter, mentioned in our last number, came fy.) 
four monthly meetings, viz: Sugar River, Sugar 
Plain, Greenfield and Honey Creek, to be held, js 
established, on the fourth Seventh-day in the %. 
cond and Eighth months, at Sugar Plain; and 
the corresponding times in the Fifth and Eleven, 
months at Honey Creek. The subject was referpes 
to a committee of men and women Friends, who 
were requested to visit the Western and Northern 
Quarterly Meetings, three of these Monthly Meet. 
ings belonging to the former, and one to the latter, 
as well as the Monthly Meetings from which the 
proposal came, and report next year their judg. 
ment thereon. The Monthly Meetings were (i. 
rected to adjourn so as to accommodate the com. 
mittee. 

On Second day, the 7th, the minutes of the Meet. 
ing for Sufferings were read and approved. 

The Committee on Indian Concerns made a 
satisfactory report, and $1000 were directed to be 
raised for the promotion of this benevolent work. 

The general committee on the people of 
colour, produced a report from which it was evident 
that they had devoted a large amount of labour to 
the protection and improvement of these people. 
The case referred to last week, included in their re- 
port, is given more in detail below. 

The committee on the boarding school proposed 
the formation of a fund for educating the children 
of Friends in straightened circumstances, which 
was referred to a committee. 

On Third day, 8th, the committee on the Balti- 
more conference was continued and directed to 
meet the delegates from other yearly meetings, 
agreeably to the proposal of Friends of New York. 

After reading and adopting epistles to all the 
other Yearly Meetings, the meeting solemnly closed 
about half past two, P. M. 

Of this meeting it may be truly and gratefully 
said, that notwithstanding the crowded condition of 
the house, and the encroachments on physical com- 
forts unavoidably arising from this cause, it was 4 
strengthening and uniting season. The transac 
tions of this large assembly were conducted with 
the utmost harmony. Friends evidently came t~ 
gether and separated as brethren, holding @ com 
mon faith and labouring to promote the same 
cause. 

The report, slightly abridged, respecting the col- 
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as follows :— ; 

In the 11th month last, our branch was informed 
by the members of Union Branch, that a colored man 
by the name of Eli Terry, that was seduced — 
om his father’s house near Indianapolis, in the 10t 
mo, 1842, had lately been heard of in Red River 
County, in the State of Texas. __ 

Although the neighbouring citizens used con- 
siderable exertion at the time, in his case, and 
Friends made much inguiry on the peers the fol- 
lowing year, yet no information could be obtained 
where he probably might be found; tillin the sum- 
mer of 1849, John Ryman, a citizen of Lawrence- 
burgh, on business at Orleans, obtained the informa- 
tion from a citizen of Red River county, Texas (there 
on business also;) he in a casual] conversation relating 
the wretched condition of a colored man in slavery, 
on an adjoining plantation to his own, who said 
he was a free man, and that he had free parents 
living near Indianapolis Indiana. ; 

Upon hearing said information, our branch appoint- 
eda committee to unite with a committee of Union 
branch, tc examine the accounts further; to take 
legal counsel thereon; and propose to a subse- 
quent meeting such measures as they might think 
best. 
Ata subsequent meeting, called for the purpose on 
the 3rd of the 12th mo.1849, upon hearing the re- 
port of the committee, it was agreed to employ an 
efficient lawyer and two competent witnesses, to go 
the long journey of something over 2,500 miles, to 
— to regain his freedom, and bring him 

ck. 

Accordingly a few Friends were set apart tu make 
suid engagement, and on the 4th of 12mo, (being 
time of our Supreme Court,) the aforesaid John Ry- 
man attorney at law as agent, and Thomas Coun- 
ciland Parish T. Harrison as witnesses, were em- 
ployed togo after the said colored man. They 
were also furnished with several depositions 
of different persons who were acquainted with the 
family, and some of the incidents relative to his ab- 
duction which were certified by the governor ; and 
the State Seal affixed as a kind of corroborative ev- 
idence, ay the deputation left Lawrence- 
burgh on the 11th of 12mo. and on the 30th of the 
same, they arrived at Clarksville, Red River Coun- 
ty, Texas. —- there had to encounter some dif- 
fulties, the informant having moved away, and 
the said colored man having again been sold. But 
eatenest delay, till they could find a person 
that they could confidently trust, they at length ob- 
lained information where the colored man in ques- 
ion was, and his present master’s name :—and 
forthwith our attorney caused a writ of habeas cor- 
pus to be issued, on which the said Eli was taken 
and brought before a judge; and his master summon- 
el to appear, and show cause if any, why he 
should not be set at liberty. 


; When the parties were ready, the case came to a 
the ae and after being fully argued on both sides, 
judge declared himself fully satisfied with the 
a and ordered the said colored man to be dis- 
: "ged from all manner of restraint, with liberty 
. £0 Ww er he would.—Our attorney gives 
* Just tribute of credit to the judge, for the firm and 
ee manner in which he discharged his duty, 
eee a Southern man with strong southern views. 
ad early in the 2d mo. 1850, they all arrived 
ome in safety, and restored the ont colored man 
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red man who was rescued from slaveryin Texas, is ; to his father’s home, to their great mutual comfort, 
0 


as well as to the satisfaction of their friends. 
The whole cost was $677.20. 





We learn from the British Friend of the present 
month, that Hannah Rhoads, since her arrival in 
England in the Eighth month last, had been tn- 
gaged in visiting meetings in Lancashire, York- 
shire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. On First 
day the 29th ult., she attended meetings in Glas- 
gow, and set out the next day for Aberdeen. 

John and Elizabeth Meader from Providence, 
Rhode Island, arrived at Liverpool on the 2d ult. 
Proceeding northward, they had visited a namber 
of the meetings in Lancashire, and on the evening 
of the 27th held a public meeting at Cockermouth 
in Cumberland. 

A letter recently received from a friend at Stam- 
ford Hill, near London, dated the 2d inst., states 
that Thomas Arnott was then in Germany. 





Free Propuce Meetine at Ricnmonp.—On Fifth 
day evening, the day on which the first sitting of 
the Yearly Meeting was held, a meeting of the 
committee charged with the concerns of the people 
of color being held in the usual order, and many 
Friends not members of that committee being per- 
mitted to witness their deliberations, an observation 
was dropped by an active member of that com- 
mittee, indicating a doubt whether Friends were 
doing all they ought to do in support of our testi- 
mony against slavery, as long as they were in the 
practice of freely using and trading in the pro- 
ducts of slave labor. The regular business of the 
committee being then to appearance nearly finished, 
a Friend not a member of that Yearly Meeting rose 
and stated that within several other yearly meet- 
ings, when Friends were convened at their annual 
assemblies, the opportunity had been taken to hold 
special meetings for the discussion of this subject ; 
and he suggested to those present the expediency 
of appropriating an hour or two, if such time could 
be found not otherwise occupied, while Friends 
were together, to enter into a calm consideration of 
this subject and a comparison of sentiments in re- 
lation to it. 

It soon appeared that the suggestion was cordi- 
ally received, numerous voices being raised in ac- 
cordance with it. A Friend proposed that if any 
of those present disapproved of the measure, they 
should make their objections known. But no note 
of opposition was heard, and 6 o’clock on Seventh 
day evening was agreed upon. As it was appre- 
hended sufficient notice would be given without 
further care, no provision was made for enlarging 
the proposed assemblage. 

On the evening proposed, so many Friends came 
together that it was thought advisable to open the 
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shutters which separate the apartments occupied by 
the men’s and women’s Yearly Meetings. The 
subject of slavery and the slave trade, with their 
necessary dependence on the market for the pro- 
duce of slave labor—the manner in which the light 
of truth had gradually exposed the unrighteousness 
of “slavery, and led to its exclusion from our reli- 
gious society—the efforts that have been used to 
diminish the evils of slavery by turning the current 
of trade into channels unconnected with slavery— 
and the extent to which means had been found to 
supply our tables and houses with tropical products 
through the instrumentality of free labor—were 
discussed in a calm and yet feeling manner. 
Nothing censorious appeared, and no disposition 
was manifested to press the subject further or 
faster than sober reason and an enlightened 
zeal would justify. 

The propriety of an organization with a special 
view to active exertions in the cause, was suggested, 
but it was proposed that the business of organiza- 
tion should be left to smaller assemblies, and to 
this opinion Friends appeared generally to agree. 
It was estimated that the number present was up- 
wards of fifteen hundred, a large number of whom 
were females. 





Battimore Yearty Meetinc.—By a letter re- 
ceived as our paper was going to press, from a 
friend at Baltimore, we learn that the Yearly 
Meeting in that city convened on the morning of 
the 21st inst., when there were present from other 
Yearly Meetings the following ministers, viz., 
George Carter, Indiana, Samuel B. Toby, from New 
England, Henry Rountree and Sarah E. Roberts, 
New York, Susan R. Smith, Margaret Parker, 
and Rebecca W. Allinson, Philadelphia, and Fran- 
cis and Susan Thompson, England. 

Epistles from London and Dublin, and from all 
the Yearly Meetings on this continent, were received 
and read. In the afternoon our valued friend Hugh 
Balderson, who has long served that meeting as 
Clerk, was released in compliance with his own re- 
quest, and Richard H. Thomas was appointed to 
succeed him. Five hundred copies of the London 
general epistle were directed to be printed. 





Marrrep,—On the 26th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, in Elba, Genesee Co., N. Y., ABranam M. 
Unperutit of Cayuga Co., to Puese 8., daughter 
of Joseph Heston of Batavia, N. Y. 


, On the 17th inst., at Friends Meeting 
House, Haddonfield, N. J., Epwarp Bett ie, to 
Marrna P., daughter of Blakey Sharpless, all of 
that vicinity. 








, At Friends Meeting, Spiceland, Henry 
Co., Ind., on the 2nd inst., NatHan Ntcuoxson, of 
—— Co., to Assenatu H. Croup of the former 
P * 


— eR ee 
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Diep,—At the residence of her son (his El; 
Hanover, Mass., in the 9th month last, Pxjsoy, 
Extis, in the 97th year of her age, an exer 7 
member of Pembroke Month! eeting. Abou 
four years ago, she fell and dislocated her }; . 
was since that time confined to her bed. she’ _ 


the affliction with Christian patience and ain 
tion. signa 


——, Suddenly, at his residence in Crawfon) ¢, 
Ohio, on the 9th of last month, Grorcr Earysy,y' 
a worthy elder of Gilead Monthly Meeting, jy the 
60th year of his age. Remotely situated ‘among a 
small company of Friends, he was a becoming ¢y. 
ample of diligence and faithfulnesss in atten, 
all the meetings of which he was a member, may. 
ifesting a lively concern for the prosperity of 
Truth, and the right ordering of the concerns of 
Society. 


——, Of lingering consumption, at his residence 
in Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y., on the 30th py}: 
Bensamin Estes, a beloved member of Rocheste, 
Monthly Meeting, in the 74th year of his age. 
When in health, he was a diligent attender of on; 
Religious Meetings, endeavouring to do his day's 
work in the day time: and has left to survivors 
the consoling trust, that his end was peace, 





For Friends’ Review. 


AMELIORATION IN THE TREATMENT OF 
INSANITY. 


While fully agreeing with the general tone of 
the sentiments, in reference to the improved treat- 
ment of insanity, copied from the London Athe- 
nzeum into the last number of the Review, and 
cordially approving of the proposition, that, “ Dr. 
Conolly is eminently entitled to some public 
mark of esteem and gratitude” for his labours at 
Hanwell, and for his writings and lectures on 
mental derangement, it still seems to us to be 
do ing violence to what ought now to be recog: 
nized as well established history, to say that before 
the time of Dr. C., the institutions for theInsane, 
were, what is represented ‘in the article alluded 
to, or that “ it was owing in a great degree to the 
efforts of Dr. Conolly that all these abuses are 
now at an end.”’ Such remarks would seem to im- 
ply that before Dr. Conolly’s day,—quite a recent 
one,—no institutions had been established or 
conducted on sound principles, that no one 
had recognized the facts now settled beyond dis 
pute, that insanity is a disease, generally eurable 
if properly treated, and demanding all the skill 
and devoted attention required for other maladies, 
and that kindness and genuine sympathy, must 
be made to take the place of chains and stralt- 
jackets, of tortures, mental and physical, and of 
violence of every kind. 

To other men, however, belongs the high ho- 
nour,—higher by far than that awarded to the 
couqueror of nations,—of showing to mankin 
the gross errors under which they had long la- 
boured,—the horrors with which they had sur 
rounded their own brethren, when labouring "- 
der an affliction that presented the strongest of 
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a Sine that the principles of prac- 
Pre a ‘tw had only to be applied here, to 
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produce the same good ruits, as In the other 
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err far back as 1792, that the first true 
ight broke forth in reference to the treatment of 
. insane, when, almost simultaneously and 
without a knowledge of each others’ movements, 
Pinel struck off the manacles of the insane at 
the Bicétre in Paris, and various members of the 
Society of Friends, in England, engaged in es- 
-sblishing the Retreat for the Insane near York, 
~two events, the most important that have oc- 
curred in the treatment of this malady. 

The true principles of moral treatment, “as ye 
rould that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,” will be found fully recognized and laid 
jown almost as clearly and explicitly in the wri- 
tings of Pinel and Tuke, as they could be, even 
st the present day; and great as has unquestion- 
ably been the improvements in details, of many 
kinds, especially in reference to medical treat- 
ment, and the construction and organization of 
Hospitals ; in a word, in the extension of this 
true system, still it cannot be denied that the 
right direction was given those just referred 
to, and inquirers, by their labours were led into 
that path, which has since developed results so 
cheering to philanthropists. 

Among the many who have since laboured 
fiithfully in the same field, and whose works 
have contributed vastly to the comfort of the af- 
ficted, the name of Conolly is not likely to be 
forgotten ; but to Pinel and Tuke as writers, and 
to the associates of the latter at York, must ever 
be aseribed that higher honour, which belongs 
alone to the pioneers in the great work of ameli- 
orating the condition of the insane. 





EXTENT OF GEOMETRICAL LAWS. 


Seba Smith concludes his recent work, ““ New 
Elements of Geometry” with the following view 
of the universality with which geometrical forms 
prevail in all th e realms of nature: 


The foregoing Treatise was commenced with 
‘remark of Lord Bacon, that “the invention [or 
discovery] ‘of forms is of all parts of know- 
ledge the worthiest to be sought, if it be possible 
to be found ;”’ and I feel constrained now to add 
that in every stage of progress through this 
work, and the researches and reflections to which 
it has led me, the justice andimportance of that 
remark have been more and more deeply im- 
pressed on my mind. I am led strongly to con- 
eture that geometrical forms underlie all the 
= of — — wonderful and endless 

ies discoverable in those fo show 
them to be capable of infinite aistallens We 


y know that every note of music which ' nig 
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strikes the ear, is governed by geometrical laws ; 
and the time may yet come when every shade of 
color which delights the eye, and every odor and 
every taste which regales the sense, may be re- 
ferred to different geometrical forms of matter. 
The time may yet come when geometrical forms 
shall be found to be the mainspring of all the 
motions and all the forces of nature—a main- 
spring receiving eternal impress from the fin- 
ger of the Almighty, and forever and unceasingly 
oing his will. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in the preface to his Prin- 
cipia, makes this remark: “I am induced by 
many reasons to suspect, that they [the phe- 
nomena of nature] may all depend upon certain 
forees, by which the particles of bodies, by some 
causes hitherto unknown, are either mutually 
impelled toward each other, and cohere in reg- 
ular forms, or are repelled and recede from each 
other; which forces being unknown, philoso- 
phers have hitherto attempted the search of na- 
ture in vain.” 

Let us fix our attention fora moment on one 
simple law of Geometry, viz., that in any given 
quantity of matter or space, the relation of 
solidity, diameter and surface, is an infinitely 
varying relation, changing with every change of 
Jorms in the given quantity. As the equilateral 
triangle and the circle are the two extremes of 
this infinitely varying scale in plane figures, so 
the tetrahedron and sphere are the two extremes 
of the infinitely varying scale in solid figures. 
If we take a given surface equal to six square 
inches, and measure the solidity or bulk of mat- 
ter or space inclosed by that surface under dif- 
ferent forms, we shall find that in the form of 
the tetrahedron it will inclose the least possible 
bulk that it can inclose in any form whatever, 
and if brought into the form of a perfect sphere, 
it will inclose the greatest possible bulk that a 
surface of six inches can inclose under any form 
whatever. 

For example: Let the six square inches of 
surface be brought into the form of the tetrahe- 
dron, and it will contain a little more than three- 
fourths of a cubic inch, viz., .759+. 

Let the same surface be brought in the form 
of a hexahedron or cube, and it will contain just 
one cubic inch. 

Let the same surface be brought into the form 
of an octahedron, and it will contain a little more 
than one cubic inch, viz., 1.074+. 

Let the same surface be brought into the form 
of a sphere, and it will contain more than one 
inch and one-third, viz., 1.881+-. 

And between the tetrahedron and the sphere 
the same amount of surface may contain an in- 
finite series of magnitudes, all differing in quan- 


tity. 

Even to our limited powers of comprehension 
it does not seem difficult to suppose that this 
nao law of geometry, in the hands of the Al- 

ty, may be made the basis of an infinite 
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ter. 
Among the valuable publications of the Eng- 
lish Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, is a paper on the “ objects, advantages, 
and pleasures of science,” to which is attached 
the following note : ‘‘ The applications of mathe- 
matics to Chemistry has already produced a great 
change in that science, and is calculated to pro- 
duce still greater improvements. It may be 
almost certainly reckoned upon as the source of 
new discoveries, made by induction after the 
mathematical reasoning has given the sugges- 
tion. The learned reader will perceive that we 
allude to the beautiful doctrine of Definite or 
ae Proportions. Take an example: the 
probability of an oxide of arsenic being dis- 
covered, is impressed upon us, by the composition 
of arsenious and arsenie acids, in which the 
oxygen is as 2 to 3; and therefore we a 
expect to find a compound of the same base, wi 

the oxygen as unity.” This is an interesting 
hint to the chemist and the natural philosopher. 
And we may suggest further: If chemistry pre- 
sents its products in mathematical proportions, 
represented by numbers, when we recollect that 
all mathematical numbers are but representatives 
of magnitudes, and that all magnitudes have 
forms, what other conclusion can we come to 
but that all chemical changes are simply changes 
in the forms of matter ? Changes, perhaps, in 
which diameters, solidities, and surfaces find new 
relations, and become subject to new impulses. 

It is supposed that all substances are suscep- 
tible of crystallization by nature or art. Andall 
crystals, if produced in situations which allow 
perfect freedom of motion in the particles during 
the formation of the crystal, are known to assume 
perfect geometrical forms. Thus, sea salt gen- 
erally crystallizes in the form of cubes; some- 
times in the form of octahedrons. Nitre takes 
the form of a hexahedral prism. Sugar appears 
in four or six sided prisms, with trihedral termi- 
nations. Alum in pure water crystallizes in 


octahedrons, &. &e. Some substances assume | f 


different forms, according to the temperature in 
which the crystallization occurs. Thus the car- 
bonate of lime, for instance, takes a great variety 
of forms. Heat and light both have a remarka- 
ble agency in the formation of crystals. It is 
stated in the London Magazine of Science, that 
“prismatic erystals of sulphate of nickel, ex- 
posed to a summer's sun in a close vessel, had 
their internal structure so completley altered 
without any exterior change, that when broken 
open they were com internally of octahe- 
drons, with square .’ And in the same 
way prismatic crystals of zinc are said to be 
changed in a few seconds by the heat of the sun 
to octahedrons. 

The distinguished Hauy developed the theory 
of crystals a ter as to ew “that in every 


variety of attractive or repulsive forces in mat-, ference of figure which may 
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: arise from modify. 
ing circumstances, there is in all its erystals 
primitive form, the nucleus, as it Were, of the 
crystal invariably in each substance.” The 
primitive forms he reduced to six, Viz., the ba. 
rallelopipedon, which includes the cube; the 
rhomb, including all solids terminated }, siz 
faces, parallel two and two; the tetrahedry. 
the octahedron ; the regular hexahedral priga_’ 
and the dodecahedron. But Hauy analyzej 
these primitive forms still further, cleaving of 
their parallel layers, till he discovered th: 
germs, so to speak, and found them to consis 
of but three still more simple forms, which he 
called integrant particles. These are the tetrs, 
hedron, the simplest of the pyramids ; the ¢y) 
angular prism, tbe simplest of the prisms; ayj 
the parallelopipedon, including the cube, ¢h: 
simplest of solids, which have their faces parallel 
two and two. 


Thus it would seem that the Almighty has 
been pleased to subject all matter to the contro! 
of perfect geometrical laws : and while he has 
endowed man with reason, and left him to search 
out these laws and study their beauties and per 
fections, he has manifestly given to the lower 
orders of animals, in many instances and for 
aught we know, in all instances, an instinctive 
faculty or power of being guided by these laws 
in the pursuits adapted to their natures. The 
eagle, which frequents high places, in descend- 
ing from height to height, or from the mountain 
top to the plain, is believed by curious and phi. 
losophical observers to descend in that peculiar 
curve line called @ cycloid. [A nail, or any 
point in the rim of a wheel moves in this curve 
through the air as the wheel rolls along the 

lain.] Now mathematical demonstrations prove 
that if the eagle would descend from the moun- 
tain top to the plain in the least possible time, it 
must go not in a straight line, nor in any otaer 
curve line, but exactly in a cycloid. 


Beavers are observed to build their dams uni. 
ormly on mathematical principles. The side up 
stream is built at a certain slope or angle; and 
mathematicians demonstrate that this angle isthe 
very one which gives to the dam the greatest 
possible power of resistance to the stream. 


The wonderful honey bee is a perfect geome- 
ter in all his works. He fills his hive or his 
hollow tree with perfect geometrical figures, oa 
structed on the truest principles. The walls 0 
the little cells to contain his honey are perfect 
hexagons; and they are closed at top and oe 
tom by triangular planes meeting in a point — 
always at acertain angle. Now the form © 
these cells is mathematically proved to be 
cisely that which combines the rs ies 
capacity in the given space for rec ts 
honey, the greatest era strength in t a ear 
and the least possible quantity of mate 


crystallized substance, whatever may be the dif- | their construction. 
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And the spider, too, even “the villain spi- 


+ «¢ Who bade the spider parallels design, 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line pe 


But I must close, lest what was intended only 
as a brief Note should run into an Essay. I can 
but add my conviction that there is yet a wide 
§eld for the future progress of human knowledge 


in the investigation of geometrical forms and 


their relations to matter. When we see all na- 
ture, both animate and inanimate, everywhere 
ground us, wearing the impress of perfect geo- 
metrical laws, well may we exclaim with the pious 
Dr. Barrow—O Lord! how great a geometer 


art thou !” 





REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 
For the Ninth Month (September,) 1850. 


Of the 30 days comprised in the last month, 
the unusual number of 24 were fine, with amild 
autumnal temperature, the daily mean varying, 
for the whole time, less than 14 degrees. Kigh- 
teen days in suecession—from the 7th to the 26th— 
were Without rain, if we except a light sprink- 
ling, barely equal to a heavy dew. But, though 
the sun has crossed the equator, and the equinox 
has passed without the accustomed gale, yet the 
month will long be remembered for the severity 
of its storms of rain and its disastrous floods. 

Light showers fell onthe latter part of the 
night and morning of the first, with a fair P. M. 
Early on the morning of the second, rain began 
to fall in heavy showers attended with thunder 
and lightning, which, by 9 o’clock, had become 
almost a continued powerful rain with a light 
southerly wind. The rain continued, with some 
remissions, till 2 o’clock on the succeeding morn- 
ing, when the weather cleared with a N. W. 
vind. The storm was a few hours earlier in the 
northern part of Virginia, and some hours later, 
but equally violent, at Sing Sing, N. Y., as well 
* - Vermont and other parts of New Eng- 

At 12 M., on the third, the water was some 
ive feet deep on the floor of the building con- 
taining the water wheels and immense force 
pumps at Fairmount, and the fall at the dam 
wee to about four feet. As the turbid 
ream went surging and tumbling heavily alon 
(it was far too dense, with the ml 
vashings of the hills and valleys above, to dash 

leap, as if rejoicing, on its way to mother 
Ocean) it bore on its surface abundant evidence 
of its power, in the debris of the farm, the wharf, 
the workshop, &e. and seemed little inviting as 
a beverage, owever our city fathers, may, at 

Tent times, have voted it pure enough for 
their children to drink without filtering. The 
"ver was said to have been at its highest point 
‘ © near the preceding midnight, when (accor- 
ding to observations made at the water works) the 
‘ater was 10 feet 104 inches above the dam, 
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while in the July flood of this year, it was 73 
feet only. In what is called the ice flood of 1839 
it was 10 feet; and in the great freshet of 1822 
it was 9 feet 4} inches, or 18 inches less than 
the late flood. 

From the suddenness of the rise of the waters 
many lives were lost, especially on the Schuyl- 
kill; estimates of the number have varied from 
more than fifty to near one hundred, on that river 
alone. For the better understanding of this by 
such as are unacquainted with the locality, it 
should be mentioned that, for slack-water navi- 
gation and other purposes, many dams have been 
thrown across the upper parts of the river; 
some of these giving way before the unwonted 
pressure, the accumulated waters forced others 
from their foundation, and gaining head, swept 
the wharves of the thrifty towns along its mar- 
gin ; and with scarcely a few minutes’ notice, inya- 
ded workshops and dwellings, overwhelming 
them, in some instances, so suddenly as to pre- 
vent the escape of their occupants. At Reading, 
eleven lives are said to have been lost, and at 
Tamaqua and neighborhood, thirty one. Thirty 
or forty houses are said to have been carried 
away at the latter place, and many others at 
Port Clinton. At Reading 100 buildings of va- 
rious kinds are reported to have been destroyed. 
Along the city front, besides interrupting for 
some time the operations of the Gas and Water- 
Works, much property was swept away or de- 
stroyed. On the Little Schuylkill, every bridge 
is said to have been destroyed between Tamaqua 
and Schuylkill Haven. 

At the South and West, from the Roanoke to 
the Susquehanna, fences and cattle, stacks of 
wheat and oats, and crops of tobacco and Indian 
Corn, were in many instances carried away or 
destroyed. 

It seems unaccountable that men having enter- 
prise enough to erect valuable bridges, store- 
houses, factories, and especially dwelling houses, 
upon our river courses, should not have prudence 
enough also to place them beyond the reach of 
floods. It is undoubtedly true that the quantity 
of water annually borne to the ocean by our rivers, 
both cast and west is at present greatly less than 
it was at not very remote periods ; also, that this 
diminishing process is still going on, especially 
in the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, chiefly (at the 
prreers time) from increased evaporation, caused 

y clearing away the forest and the cultivation of 
the soil. So rapid is this process in the Missis- 
sippi, that 25 per cent. less water is discharged 
by this river annually at the present time than 
25 years ago; as is clearly shown by careful 
observations carried on near its mouth for this 
long period. (See Report to American Scien- 
tific Association, 1848.) It is also shown that 
only from 31 to 17 per cent. of the water that 
falls in rain on the Mississippi valley is discharg- 
ed by this river, nearly all of the remaining 83 
or 69 per cent. ascending in vapour. 
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But notwithstanding this be true, there can be; This text has given rise to various sey; 
little doubt that the floods in most of these rivers | and conjectures, some of which hove hed 
are increasing in frequency, in height, and sud- | py influence on the mind. i, 
denness ; a process necessarily resulting from the A few thoughts occur to me, on the impr,,: 
progressive settlement of the country, and the | ety of supposing (as many have done) that a 
constant cultivation and ‘draining of the land. | ration is an instantaneous work, of whit 
Every acre brought into cultivation, in the broad | are sensible at the time; and from a a me 
valley of the Mississippi, conducts more readily | death and darkness, feel ourselves translated ; ty 
on its surface the water which falls upon it than | the kingdom of life and light, born of tha: - 
while in its forest state—and from this cause | ruptible seed which is to inherit the Staten 
there seems a strong probability that the floods| By the fall of Adam, we lost that glori, 
in this and many otherrivers in our country will, | state in which we were at first created a 
for along period of time, become gradually more | through a Redeemer we may be restored a . 
frequent and higher, but of less duration than | happiness and glory. Now, as our Lawgiver "ie 
formerly. If this bé true, or even probable, it | thought proper to compare this restoration t , 
is surely worthy the especial consideration of the | second birth, I have been led to consider thes 
dwellers upon these waters. according to his simile, it is impossible we should 

Rain fell on the 7th most of the day, with not | be instantaneously sensible of it, as some hay» 
a high wind from the N. E. Thisstorm gath-| imagined. With regard to the natural life y. 
ered force as it progressed N. and E. on the 8th, | find that we are born, but we neither know whey 
and became violent and destructive on the sea | nor how ; we feel that we have got a little strength 
coast of New England and New Brunswick. before we begin to consider what we are. May we 

Heavy thunder showers passed over us on the | not suppose it so, spiritually ? We feel something 
26th and 27th ; several places were struck , and | within us of a spiritual nature; but we at firs 
individuals stunned or prostrated, but providen- | scarcely know what it is, or how it came there. 
tially escaped more serious injury from the pas- | If we treat it properly, it will, like our natura! 
sing electric bolt. bodies, increase in strength; but if otherwise, it 

Some rain fell on six days, and the whole | will never thrive; and though it cannot totally 
quantity observed at the Pennsylvania Hospital | die, that is, be annihilated, yet it will be seps- 
was 7 inches. rated from the Divine life; which separation con- 

The mean temperature of the month, as | stitutes the death of the soul. 
shown by the meteorological table, was 68°,| From the supposition that the new birth is 
which is more than two degrees above the mean | some sensible impression on the mind, at a par- 
of many years. ticular time, we may come to a hasty conclusion, 

The season has been favorable for ripening | that we are in a justified state, from feeling some 
the corn crop, also for grass. We hear of some | tender emotions, or a warmth of spirit, whilst we 
disease among potatoes in neighbouring counties, | still remain unsanctified, and have not passed 
but it is believed not to be extensive in this vi- | through the many dippings in Jordan, which are 
cinity. necessary to purify the soul. But this sudden 

Up to the evening of the 30th no frost had | transition from death to life, is an easy way of 
occurred, if we except a snow squall on the 14th, | salvation ; therefure, no wonder if it captivate 
encountered by an wronaut (J. Pusey) in passing | the unwary mind. “ As in Adam all die, even 
through a cloud 2000 feet above the earth’s sur- | so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 1 Cor. xv. 
face on his way from Reading, Pa., to Hadding- | 22. This seems to me to imply, that as by the 
ton, on the afternoon of that day. And what | fall of Adam, we lost our union with the Divine 
appears to have been strange to relate, and to | nature, and consequently our state of happiness 
have rendered others ineredulous of the fact, was | and glory, so, through Christ, each individual 
that the snow-flakes ascended. But we have no | has the seed of life again sown in the heart by 
need of either doubting the young man’s report, | faith in, and obedience to which we shall te 
or universal application of Newton’s law. The | again restored to a happy immortality. 
snow was doubtless descending, but not so fast} I believe, many are witnesses of the power of 
as was the wronaut at that time. this new birth, who yet as to outward knowledge, 

The health of the city has continued to im- | understand little about it ; they would hardly be 
prove, the weekly bills of mortality steadily fall- | sensible what was meant by conversation 00 the 
ing from 201 on the 7th, to 134 only on the | subject. But the speculative frequently perplex 
28th. P.S. | themselves with words; and endeavoring te °* 
Philada., 2d of 10th month 1850. 
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plain the manner of the operation of a divine influ- 
ence, neglect retiring, in the silence of all flesh, 
to that inspeaking word which can alone unfold 
the mysteries of a heavenly es 

The wayfaring man and the fool, who proba- 
bly find neither time nor inelination for deep 
studies, need not err in the path to happive, 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARGARET 
Woops. 
14th, 1st mo. 1777.—“ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” John 
iu. 3. 
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obedience to the leadings of 


a simple ; 
because plese they inwardly experience, 
* ow are drawn nearer and nearer to the fountain 
oe heh and thus, by faith in this power, they 
become more and more enlightened, and increas- 
ing in holiness and virtue, are made fit to be 


translated to an inheritance incorruptible. 





xoISELESS CARRIAGE WHEELS AND HORSE 
" SHOES. 


The London Mining Journal states that a Mr. 
Andrew Smith has made a great improvement 
ip @ principle applied to the construction of wheels 
and horse shoes, which consists in forming the 
hoop or tire of two separate layers of galvanized 
iron, which are riveted together, and re-galvan- 
‘zed in the mass; this division of parts cutting off 
all vibration when travelling over the roughest 
stones. Mr. Andrew Smith has also applied the 
principle to springs, in which each plate is gal- 
yanized separately, and can never rust. The 
axle is also made to fit the axle box with perfect 
exactness, by a lining of fusible metal, is itself 
lubricating, and not liable to heat ; the whole in 
conjunction, secures a os of quiet, ease and 
safety hitherto unattained. 

He also applies it to horse shoes, by making 
the shoes in two thicknesses of galvanized metal 
then riveting them together, and re-galvanizing. 
A horse equiped in these pumps, trots over the 
granite streets of London as softly as if he was on 
a bowling green.— Scientific American. 





For Friends Review. 
THE NERVOUS BARD’S ADDRESS TO SLEEP. 


The hour of rest, the hour of rest! 
The sun is lost to sight, 

And cradled in the rosy west 
He leaves the world to night. 

The moon a darkling shadow throws, 
The stars their vigils keep; 

Come soft Repose my eyelids close 
In slumber calm and deep. 


I court thy sweet embrace in vain, 
My couch thou still dost fly ; 

I call—thou answerest not again ; 
Oh, gentle spirit, why ? 

Say why, when all around js still, 
Must I unquiet be? 

The cup of blessing thou dost fill, 
Why hold it back from me. 


The dog within his kennel sleeps, 
The oxen in their stall, 
The beggar to his hovel creeps, 
To rest at evening fall ; 
The sailor on his oaken chest 
Hath closed his heavy eye, 
And heaves the hunter's swarthy breast 
Beneath the prairie sky. 


The slave sinks down at close of day, 
Weary in heart and limb, 

To dream of freedom far away ; 
Thou blessest even him; 
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Yet wilt not spread thy covering 
Upon my downy bed, 

Nor fold thy soft and dewy wing 
Above my pillowed head. 


A fiend full oft thy semblance takes; 
I sink into his arms, 

And then the demon rudely breaks 
My rest with wild alarms. 

A nervous start—a gasp for breath, 
A lone despairing cry ; 

Tis thus I die a nightly death 
In thinking that I die. 


Oh! would I could recall again 
My childhood's happier hours, 

When free from sorrow, free from pain, 
I sported mid the flowers: 

And when the sun hath sought the west, 
I would at evening's close 

That I could find the placid rest 
Which only childhood knows. 


Yet why complain? full well I know 
This frame must soon decay; 

The way of all the earth I go, 
The one oft trodden way. 

I know Disease hath even now 
Begun his work on me, 

For had it not, then surely thou 
Wouldst not so distant be. 


Yet when upon the pulseless breast 
Is heaped the heavy sod, 

Oh! there remaineth still a rest 
For those who are of God. 

A rest where living waters flow 
From Zion's holy hill, 

And harps ne’er tuned to notes of woe 
The air with music fill. 


If I can find a mansion there 
In that bright world of bliss, 

Methinks with joy I ought to bear 
My weary lot in this. 

No murmur if the chastening rod 
Should heavy on me fall, 

One moment round the throne of God, 
Will compensate for all. 


These thoughts are calming—and mine eye 
More heavy seems to grow: 

Methinks that thou are hovering nigh 
Thy influence to bestow. 

Yes—thou art softened, thou art here, 
And stealing o'er my breast ; 

Farewell awhile to doubt and fear, 
I'm sinking to my rest. 

New Garden, N. C. C. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Inte..icence.—The steamship Ameri- 
ca, with Liverpool dates to the 5th inst., arrived at 
Halifax on the 15th. 

Ene.anp.—We have no political news of import- 
ance from this country. There is a great stir.in 
ocean steam navigation and electric telegraphs. 
Tke commission appointed by the Government to 
make a survey of Galway harbour, have reported 
favourably. The belief appears to prevail, that 
that port will San be decided upon, as the 
point whence the North American mails will be 
despatched. 

It is stated that negotiations are now on foot with 
government for the establishment of a submarine 
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96 FRIENDS’ 
telegraph across the sixty miles of sea, from Holy- 
head to Kingstown, and on to either Cork or Gal- 


way, to be thence connected by steamship with the 
nearest telegraph station on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

The London Times of the 1st inst. contains the 
official despatches of Sir John Ross and the other 
captains of the Arctic expedition, the latest in date 
being a letter from Sir John, written in Lancaster 
Sound, off Admiralty Inlet, on the 22d of the 8th 
month. On the 13th, near Cape York, he fell in 
with some Esquimaux, by whom he was inform- 
ed that two ships (supposed to be Sir John Frank- 
lin’s) were wrecked near Cape Dudley Di in 
the winter of 1846, and the survivors murdered by 
the natives. The statement, was, however, dis- 
trusted by the British Captains. At the time when 
Sir John Ross’ letter was written, the American 
discovery vessels were lying in company with him 
in Leopold Harbour. e ice was very heavy, 
extending round from Prince Leopold’s Island to 
Cape Farewell, to the westward, so as to prevent 
any vessels reaching Cape Walker. 


Denmark anp THE Dvucuies.—The war in the 
Duchies has been renewed with considerable vigor ; 
the Holsteiners having, thus far, the advantage, but 
without bringing about any very important result. 
At the last accounts the Holsteiners had surrounded 
and bombarded Fredenschstadt. The whole of the 
neighboring country has been thrown under water 
by cutting off the dykes of the Ezdis. 


Avustria.—The Emperor has fully and entirely 
remitted the pena] contribution imposed upon the 
Israelitish communities in the crown lands of Hun- 
gary in the Woiwodship of Servia and banat Temes- 
cher. He has, at the same time, commanded that 
the Israelites of the said countries shall raise a fund 
of one million of guilders, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing schools and other places of instruction, to 
which every Israelite shall be obliged to contribute 
according to his means, except those who are quite 
destitute. Letters from Lombardy, state that seve- 
ral battalions of Hungarians, in the Austrian army 
in Lombardy, have revolted and were only suppres- 
sed by force, accompanied by bloodshed. A con- 
spiracy at Milan is said to have been discovered. 

Angry notes continue to be exchanged between 
Prussia and Austria andGermary. Prussia refuses 
to recognize the Diet of Frankfort as having authori- 
ty to interfere in the affairs of the Electorate. 

The Prussian troops are rapidly concentrating on 
the confines of Cassel. 

Iraty.—The High Court of Appeal at Turin has 
condemned, bya majority of 13 to 1, the Archbishop, 
for abuses of his high powers asa functionary. The 
See is declared vacant, his spiritual domains are 
seized and the Archbishop himself is condemned to 
banishment. The Archbishop of Sardinia has been 
similarly treated, and both have been shipped off 
for Civita Vecchia. 

Turxry.—The Hungarian refugees have received 
permission to quit the Turkish territory when the 
term of location is over. Kossuth is said to have 
applied for permission to remain in Constantinople. 

Catirornia.—By the steamship Crescent City, 
which arrived at New York on the 18th inst., we 
have dates from San Francisco to the 15th of the 
8th month. There appears to have been quite a 

nic in the money market of San Francisco, which 
resulted in the failure of a number of commercial 
houses. The excitement had ina great measure 
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subsided, at the sailing of the steame 
latest account there us suppose tobe 
10,000 persons between the Salt Lake and the Sier - 
Nivadez, many of whom would, doubtless be 7 
tute of means of subsistence before reachin. — 
river. It was however, hoped that the Provision a 
route to the desert in the hands of traders and the 
amount sent forward by the active benevolence .¢ 
the citizens of California would be sufficient 1 he 
ly the immigrants. Many of the miners tr 
oing well, especially where the rivers had he», 
turned from their beds. - 


Orecox.—The Pacific News says: From Oregoy 
we have encouraging accounts of prosperity. \\.., 
towns are springing up at every accessible poin: 
and a commercial interest is being awakened jh: 
is highly commendable.” —Gov. Gaines and famiiy 
had arrived at Oregon city in good health: als; 
W. R. Strong, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and Gen. E. Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Territory. 

A new planet is said to have been discovered jn 
England, on the 13th ult. in the Constellation Peoa. 
sus. It has been named by Hind, the discoverer 
«“ Vietocin.* He says i forms the twelfth of the 

oup of ultrazodia anets, and the third whic! 
Ss Se Meant @ . nich 

We have no news of importance from France. 


MiscetLangeous. TELEGRAPH TO THE Froytirg. 
Posts for the telegraph wires have been put up as 
far west as to within 30 miles of Jefferson. and wil! 
reach that city in a few days, whence they will be 
extended to St. Joseph on the Missouri frontier. 

A local committee to collect and forward articles 
for the exhibition of 1851 in London, has been 
formed in Hong Kong, China. 

Beet sugar, to the amount of nearly one hundred 
and twenty millions of pounds, has been manulac- 
tured in France during the year ending in the Fourth 
month last. 

ve ea oes Lssaime and are now in 
custody, su to be the perpetrators of the da- 
ring robbery of the U. 8. Mail on the night of the 
12th inst. It appears that the mail car was enter- 
ed by a false key and the pouches thrown out. The 
money is sup to have been buried, and it is 
thought that it will be recovered. The prisoners 
are well known old offenders. 

On the afternoon of the 17th inst. a young color- 
ed man, named Henry Garnett, residing in Phila- 
delphia, was arrested as the slave of Thomas P. 
Jones of Cecil Co., The prisoner was brought 
before Judge Grier, of the U. 8. Circuit Court, and 
the hearing of the case was postponed until next 
morning. 

On the 18th the court assembled, Judges Griet 
and Kane on the bench. The prisoner was atte- 
ded by his counsel, David Paul Brown, Charles Gib- 
bons, Robert P. Kane and Wm S§. Pierce, Esquires, 
and also by a committee of the old Abolition Society 
Pennsylvania Hugt W Tener. appeared as counsel 
for the claimant. After a ful! hearing the prisoner 
was discharged. 

Meetings on the subject of the fugitive slave law 
recently enacted by have been held in 
various places, with a view of concerting measures 
to procure its repeal. 

e Harrisburgh Intelligencer says that the amen‘- 
ment to the State Constitution, making the Judges 
elective by the people, is carried by a majority 0 
from 70 to 75,000. 


